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TRANSFORMATION AND ADAPTATION IN SCIEN- 
TIFIC THOUGHT.* 
AN INAUGURAL ADDRESS DELIVERED UPON ASSUMING 


RECTORATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PRAGUE, 
ON OCTOBER 18, 1883. 


THE 


BY ERNST MACH. 
Translated from the German by UKpK. 
PREFATORY REMARK. 

The idea advanced in the following essay is really 
neither new nor strange. I had myself discussed it 
cursorily as early as 1867, and have touched upon it 
several times since; yet it has never formed the subject 
proper of any disquisition I have written. Undoubt- 
edly others have treated it; the idea lies, so to speak, 
in the atmosphere. Some of the illustrations which I 
made use of in the detailed treatment of the subject, 
have met with favorable recognition, although they 
were known only in an imperfect form, from the re- 
ports of daily papers upon my spoken address. For 
this reason I decided to publish this essay, which I 
had not originally intended. 

I do not wish, in this matter, to trespass upon the 
domain of Biology. My statements are to be taken 
simply as the expression of the fact that no one can 
escape the influence of a great and far-reaching idea. 


It was towards the close of the sixteenth century 
when Gallileo with a superb indifference to the dia- 
lectic arts and sophistic subtleties of the Schoolmen of 
his time, directed the attention of his brilliant mind to 
nature and natural phenomena. By nature his ideas 
were transformed and released from the fetters of con- 
temporary prejudice. At once the mighty revolution 
was felt, which was therewith effected in the realm 
of human thought—felt indeed in circles far remote 
and wholly unrelated to the sphere of Science, felt in 
strata of society which had hitherto but indirectly rec- 
ognized the influence of scientific thought. 

And how great and how far-reaching was this revo- 
lution! From the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury till its close we see arising, at least in embryo, 
almost all that plays a part in the natural and techni- 
cal science of our day, almost all that in the two cen- 
turies following has so wonderfully transformed the 
facial appearance of the globe, ahd all that is moving 
onward in process of such mighty evolution to-day. 
And all this, the direct result of Gallilean ideas, the 
* Translation copyrighted. 


direct consequence of that freshly awakened sense for 
the investigation of natural phenomena which taught 
the Tuscan philosopher to form the concept and the 
law of falling bodies from the odservation of a falling 
stone! Gallileo began his investigations without an 
implement worthy of the name; he measured time in 
the most primitive way, by the dropping of water. 
Yet soon afterwards the telescope, the microscope, the 
barometer, the thermometer, the air-pump, the steam- 
engine, the pendulum and the electrical machine were 
invented in quick succession. The fundamental theo- 
rems of Dynamical Science, of Optics, of Heat and of 


Electricity were all disclosed in the century that fol- 


lows Gallileo. 

The movement that was instituted by the illustrious 
biologists of the last one hundred years and then called 
into life by the late Mr. Darwin, is of scarcely less impor- 


tance. Gallileo quickened the sense for the simpler phases 


of ‘norganic nature. And with the same simplicity and 
frankness that marked the efforts of Gallileo, and without 
the aid of technical or scientific instruments, without 
physical or chemical experiment, but solely by the 
power of thought and observation, Darwin grasps a 
new property of organic Nature—the prasticirty of liv- 
ing substance.* With the same directness of purpose, 
Darwin too pursues his way. With the same candor | 
and love of truth, Darwin too points out the strength 
and the weakness of his demonstrations. With mas- 
terly equanimity he holds aloof from the discussion of 
irrelevant subjects and he thus wins the admiration of 
his adherents and commands the respect of his adver- 
saries. 

Thirty years have not yet elapsed since Darwin 
first propounded the principles of his Theory of Evo- 
lution. Yet we already see his ideas becoming firmly 


* At first sight an apparent contradiction arises from the admission of both 
heredity and adaptation; and it is certainly true that a strong disposition to 
heredity precludes any great capability of adaptation. But imagine the organ- 
isin to be like a plastic mass which retains the form transmitted and given it by 
former influences until new influences modify it; the one property of plasticity 
will thus be seen to represent capability of adaptation as well as of hereditary 
transmission. Analogous to this is the case of a bar of magnetized steel of 
high coercitive power: the steel retains its magnetic properties until a new 
force displaces the same. Take also a body in motion: the body retains the 


' velocity acquired in (é#herited from) the interval of time just preceeding; 


unless the same be changed in the next moment by some accelerating force. 
In the case of the body in motion the change of velocity (Abdnderung) was 
looked upon asa matter of course, while the discovery of the principle of /n- 
ertia (or persistency) created surprise; in Darwin's case, on the contrary, Aere- 
dity (or persistency) was taken for granted, while the principle of modification 
(Abdnderung) appeared novel. 
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lodged in every branch, however remote, of human 
thought. Everywhere, in history, in philosophy, even 
in the physical sciences, we hear the watchwords: 
heredity, adaptation, selection. We speak of the 
struggle for existence among the heavenly bodies and 
of the struggle for existence in the world of molecules. 

The impetus given by Gallileo to scientific thought 
was marked in every direction; thus, his pupil, Borelli 
founded the school of exact medicine from whence 
proceeded, even, distinguished mathematicians. And 
now Darwinian ideas are similarly animating all prov- 
inces of investigation. It is true, nature is not made 
up of two distinct parts, the inorganic and the organic; 
nor must these two divisions be treated perforce by 
totally distinct methods. But nature has many /dases. 
Nature is like a thread in an intricate tangle, which 
must be followed and traced, now from this point and 
now from that. But we must never fancy, as physi- 
cists have been taught to do by Faraday and J. R. Mayer 
in a more circumscribed province, that progress in 
paths once entered upon, is the so/e condition of en- 
lightenment. 

It will devolve upon the specialists of the future to 
determine the relative stability and productiveness of 
Darwinian ideas in their several provinces of investi- 
gation. But upon this occasion I propose simply to 
discuss and consider the growth of our knowledge of 
nature in the light of the theory of evolution. For 
knowledgeisanexpressionof organicnature. (Ideas have 
thus the properties of living organisms.) And although 
ideas, as such, can not be treated in every respect as 
separate and distinct individuals (gesonderte Lebewesen), 
and although every forced comparison is to be avoided, 
yet, if Darwin has comprehended the true nature of 
things, the common trend of evolution and transforma- 
tion is necessarily manifested in ideas also. 
| I shall here waive the consideration of the fruitful 

topic of the transmission of ideas or rather the trans- 
mission of the aptitude for certain ideas. Nor would 
it come within my province to discuss psychic evolu- 
tion in any form, as Spencer and many other Zoo-psy- 
chologists have done with more or less success. I 
shall not enter into a discussion of the struggle for ex- 
istence and of natural selection among scientific theo- 
ries. We shall consider here only such processes of 
transformation as every student can easily observe at 
work in his own mind. 

~ 

The Child of the Forest discovers and follows the 
trail of the chase with marvellous acuteness. He out- 
wits and overreaches his foes with surpassing cun- 
ning. He is perfectly at ease and firmly situated in 
the sphere of his peculiar experience. But confront 
him with an unwonted phenomenon; place him face 
to face with a technical product of modern civiliza- 
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tion, and he will lapse into impotency and helpless- 


ness. Here are facts which he does not comprehend. 
If he endeavors to grasp their meaning, he misin- 
terprets them. He fancies the moon, when eclipsed, to 
be tormented by an evil spirit. To his mind a 
puffing locomotive is a living monster. The let- 
ter accompanying a commission with which he is 
entrusted, having once revealed his thievishness, is in 
his imagination a conscious being, and he must hide 
it under a stone, before venturing to commit a fresh 
trespass. Arithmetic appears to him like the art of 
the geomancers in the Arabian Nights,—an art which 


is able to accomplish every imaginable impossibility. 


And, like Voltaire’s “ingénu,’’ when placed amid the 
complexities of our social institutions, he plays, in our 
opinion, the maddest of pranks. 

With the man who has made the achievements of 
modern science and civilization his own, the case is quite 
different. He sees the moon pass temporarily into 
the shadow cast by the earth. He feels in his thoughts 
the water growing hot in the boiler of the locomotive; 
he feels also the increase of tension which pushes the 
piston forward. Where he is not able to trace the 
direct sequence of things he has recourse to his rule 
and table of logarithms, which aid and facilitate his 
thought without predominating over it. Such opinions 
as he may not concur in, are at any rate known to him, 
and he understands how to meet in argument those 
who advance them. 

Now, wherein does the difference between these 
two men consist? The train of thought habitually 
employed by the first one does not correspond to the 
facts that he sees. He is surprised and nonplused 
at every step. But the thoughts of the second man 
follow events and anticipate them; his thoughts 
have become adapted and adjusted to the larger field 
of observation and activity in which he is located; he 
conceives things as they are. The Indian’s sphere of 
experience, however, is quite different; his bodily 
organs of sense are in constant activity; he is ever in- 
tensely alert and on the watch for his foes; or, his en- 
tire attention, and energy, is engaged in procuring 
sustenance. Now, how can such a creature project 
his mind into futurity, foresee or prophesy? This is 
not possible until our fellow-beings have partly re- 
lieved us of our concern for existence. It is then that 
we acquire freedom for observation, and not infrequently 
too that narrowness of thought which society helps 
and teaches us to disregard. 

If we move for a time, within a fixed circle of 
phenomena which recur with unvarying uniformity, 
our thoughts adapt themselves in time to our en- 
vironment; our ideas unconsciously become the 
reflex and counterpart of our surroundings. The stone 
we hold in our hand, when dropped, not only falls to 
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the ground in reality; it also falls in our thoughts. 
Iron-filings dart towards a magnet in imagination as 
well as in fact, and, when thrown into a fire, they grow 
hot in conception as well. 

The impulse to complete mentally a phenomenon 
which has been but imperfectly observed, has not its 
origin in the phenomenon itself; of this fact, we are 
fully sensible. And we well know that it does 
not lie within the sphere of our volition. It seems 
to confront us rather as a power and a law im- 
posed from without and controlling both thought and 
event. 

The fact that we are able by the help of this 
law to prophesy. and forecast, merely proves a 
sameness or uniformity of environment competent to 
effect a mental adaptation of this kind. The necessity 
of fulfillment, however, is not contained in this com- 
pulsory principle which controls our thoughts; nor is 
it in any way determined by the possibility of predic- 
tion. We are always obliged, in fact, to await the 
completion of what has been predicted. While errors 
and departures are constantly discernible, being slight 
only in provinces of such rigid constancy as for exam- 
ple Astronomy. 

In instances where our thoughts follow the connec- 
tion of events with ease, and in instances where we 
positively forefeel the course of a phenomenon, it is 
natural to fancy that the latter is determined by and 
proceeds perforce in conformity with our thoughts. 
But the belief in that mysterious agency, termed 
causality, which holds in unison thought and event, is 
violently shaken when a person first enters a province 
of inquiry in which he has hitherto had no experience. 
Take for instance the strange interaction of electric 
currents and the phenomena of electro-magnets, 
which seem to defy all the resources of mechanical 
science. Let him be confronted with such phenomena 
and he will immediately feel himself forsaken by his 
_ power of prediction; he will bring nothing with him 
into this strange field of events but the hope of soon 
being able to adapt his thoughts and ideas to the new 
conditions there presented. 

A person constructs from a bone the remaining an- 
atomy of an animal; or from the visible part of a 
half concealed wing of a butterfly he infers and re- 
constructs the part actually concealed. He does so 
with a feeling of highest confidence in the accuracy 
of his results; and in these processes we find nothing 
preternatural or transcendent. But when physicists 


adapt their thoughts and adjust their ideas in con- 
formity with the course of events as to motion and 
time, we invariably surround their investigations with 
a metaphysical halo; yet these latter adaptations 
bear quite the same character as the former, and our 
only reason for investing them with a metaphysical 
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garment, perhaps, is the high practical value of the 
results obtained. 

Let us consider for a moment what takes place 
when the field of observation to which our ideas have 
been adapted and now conform, becomes enlarged. 
We had always seen heavy bodies sink, when their 
support was taken away; we had also seen, 
perhaps, that heavier bodies descending, force 
lighter bodies upward. But now, we see a 
lever in action, and we are suddenly struck with the 
fact that a lighter body is lifting another of much 
heavier weight. Our customary train of thought de- 
mands its rights; the new and unwonted event likewise 
demands its rights. From this conflict between thought 
and event the frod/em issues; from this partial contra- 
riety arises the question “why.” By a subsequent 
adaptation to the enlarged field of observation, the 
prohlem disappears, or in other words it is solved. In 
the instance cited, we must adopt the habit of always 
considering the amount of mechanical work performed. 

The child just awakening into consciousness of the 
world, knows no problem. The bright flower, the 
ringing bell, are all new to it; and yet it is surprised 
at nothing. The out and out Philistine, whose only 
thoughts lie in the beaten path of his every-day pur- 
suits, likewise has no problems. Everything goes its 
wonted course, and if perchance a thing go wrong at 
times, it is at the most a mere object of curiosity and 
not worth serious consideration. In fact, the question 
“why” has lost all warrant in relations where we are 
familiar with every aspect of events. But the capable 
and talented young man has his head full of problems; 
he has acquired, to a greater or less degree, a certain 
habit of thought, and at the same time he is con- 
stantly observing what is new and unwonted, and in 
his case there is no end to the questions “why.” 

Thus, the factor which most promotes the progress 
of scientific thought is the gradual enlargement of our 
field of experience. We scarcely notice events we are 
accustomed to; the latter do not really acquire an in- 
tellectual significance until placed in contrast with 
something to which we are unaccustomed. Things 
that at home are passed by unnoticed, delight us when 
abroad, though they may appear in forms but slightly 
different. The sun shines with increased radiance, the 
flowers bloom in brighter colors, our fellow-men ac- 
cost us with lighter and happier looks. And, return- 
ing home, we find the old familiar scenes even more 
inspiring and suggestive than before. 

Every motive that prompts and stimulates us to 


modify and transform our thoughts, proceeds from 


what is new, uncommon and not understood. Novelty 
excites wonder in persons whose fixed habits of 
thought are shaken and disarranged by what they see. 
But the element of wonder never lies in the phenom- 
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enon or event observed; it is to be sought in the per- 
son observing. People of the more vigorous mental 
type aim at once at an adaptation of thought which 
will conform to what they have observed. Thus does 
Science eventually become the natural foe of the won- 
derful. The sources of the marvellous are unveiled, 


and surprise gives way to calm interpretation. 
(Zo be concluded.) 


BODY AND MIND; OR, THE DATA OF MORAL 
PHYSIOLOGY. * 


BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M. D. 
Part X71. 
HEREDITARY INFLUENCES. 

The doctrine of heredity has proved a potent ally 
of Monism.* For the last four hundred years the pro- 
gress of mankind has been a fact demonstrated by 
such unmistakable evidence that the clerical opposi- 
tion to the principles of the Darwinian hypothesis 
seemed a rather gratuitous caprice of bigotry. But 
the truth is that the progressive development of the 
human race was Jong thought compatible with the 
scriptural myth of creation. Civilization was consid- 
ered a mere outcome of accumulating stores of 
knowledge, aided perhaps by supernatural interference 
in favor of orthodox nations, but wholly independent 
of any general process of organic evolution. The Port 
Royalists, for instance, distinctly acknowledged the 
predestined advance of the human race. to higher and 
higher planes of culture, yet withal denied any analo- 
gous tendency in the organic constitution of animals, 
which, indeed, they treated as mere machines, acting 
upon established and invariable motives of “instinct.” 
The progress from social barbarism to civilization was 
ascribed exclusively to well-directed educational in- 
fluences. 

The Darwinian theory, however, added a new fac- 
tor of evolution: The heredity of individual attain- 
ments, in other words, the purely physical transmis- 
sion of moral and mental characteristics, thus sub- 
 jecting the phenomena of mind to the general laws of 
animal physiology. In the principles of the “ Origin 
of Species,” the exponents of the established creed 
therefore instinctively recognized the doom of Du- 
alism. 

Yet those principles became more and more clearly 
identified with a universal law of Nature. “If the 
true theory should ever be announced,” says Emerson, 
“we shall know it by this token: that it will solve many 
riddles,” and the doctrine of evolution by heredity 
furnished a clew to the solution of enigmas which no 
other key would unlock. 

If animals are a mere variety of marionettes, which 
“know nothing, desire nothing, and perform their 
fiinctions in obedience to a blind and automatic con- 


* Translation copyrighted. 
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trivance of his organism,”* how shall we explain the 
indisputable fact that they profit by experience and 
that the mental modifications of individuals reappear 
in their progeny? Or, if achild’s mind (as even Locke 
maintained) is a mere /adu/a rasa, a blank leaf, to be 
inscribed with the records of personal experience and 
the lessons of education, how is it that, 7” spite of ed- 
ucation, the character traits and intellectual tenden- 
cies of fathers will reassert themselves in his sons, in 
sons trained perhaps in the homes of strangers and 
under social influences totally different from those 
of their birthland. 

The tenet of “primary ideas,” or innate beliefs,” 
so long a mere hypothesis of convenience, has been 
both confirmed and explained by the doctrine of he- 
redity, which makes the mental characteristics of in- 
dividuals a joint product of personal and ancestral 
experience. “Primary ideas,” in fact, are neither 
universal nor confined to the sphere of self-evident 
propositions. Every tribe of the human race, every 
species of animals, nay, every variety and family of 
animated beings, may be said to supplement those 
ideas by hereditary conceptions of theirown—concep- 
tions often clearly antedating the possibility of indi- 
vidual experience. The naturalist Spalding tested a 
private theory of his own by procuring a number of 
newly-hatched turkeys and depositing them on a piece 
of carpet in a room where he had secreted a chicken- 
hawk, apt toresent close confinement by harsh screams. 
At the first of those screams the little nestlings started 
to their feet and ran off with every sign of terror, 
though they could not possibly have known the sig- 
nificance of such sounds from personal experience. 
Chicks, an hour old, even if hatched by the artificial 
warmth of an incubator, will follow the call of a ~ 
mother-hen and toddle off at the approach of a dog 
or cat. Young wolves, removed from their mother’s 
den during the period of blind infancy and fed by hand 
for weeks, will nevertheless hush their whining at the 
approach of footsteps and shrink in terror from the 
sudden appearance of a human being, though in the 
next moment the reviving impression of individual 
experience may overcome the bias of hereditary instinct. 
In certain cases, though, personal experience fails to 
counteract the influences of generic tendencies, in 
other words, hereditary dispositions may assert them- 
selves in spite of education. Young beavers permit- 
ted to run at large in human dwellings, insist on con- 
structing “dams,” by piling up boxes, books, kitchen 


*) Atheory carried to its extreme consequences in the following charac- 


teristic passage: ‘‘ Dans les chiens, les chats, et les autres animaux, il n'y a ni 


intelligence ni Ame spirituelle comme on l'entend ordinairement. Ils mangent 
sans plaisir; ils crient sans douleur; ils croissent sans le savoir; ils ne désirent 
rien; ils ne connoissent rien; et s’ils agissent avec addresse et d'une manitre 
qui marque un trait d’intelligence, c'est que Dieu les a fait (pour les conserver), 
de telle manitre qu’ils évitent, sans le savoir, tout ce qui peut les détruire et 
qu’ils semblent craindre.’’—Malebranche: Méditations Métaphysiques (1689). 
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utensils or anything they can move or reduce to a por- 
table condition: They will gnaw off table-legs and 
drag them along to fortify the walls of their dike, 
they will rip open mattresses to appropriate bundles 
of horse-hair, and the frequent demolition of his fab- 
rics will not in the least discourage the constructive 
enthusiasm of the little architect. No punishment 
will deter a pet marmot from purloining handkerchiefs 
and newspapers, and even in the superheated atmos- 
phere of a kitchen he will collect warm bedding-ma- 
terial as if his life depended upon the chance of coun- 
teracting the rigors of an Alpine climate. An exactly 
analogous after-effect of ancestral experience often 
inspires the penurious monomanias of wealthy misers. 
In religious liberalism and cosmopolitan tendencies 
they may have far outgrown the standpoints of their 
narrow-minded parents, but the deep-rooted habit of 
economy obstinately resists the modifying influences 
of new surroundings. They may risk large’sums in 
commercial speculations and disregard expenses in 
securing the ablest managers of their industrial enter- 
prises, but in their private habits inherited principles 
prevail, and I know a mill-owner who buys his corn 
by the train-load and secures the best machinery, re- 
gardless of cost, but who nevertheless will wait for 
half-hours on the platform of a freight-depot in the 
hope of saving the price of a ticket by joining a gang 
of laborers in the caboose of a construction-train. He 
will prowl about the premises of a tobacco-factory to 
fill his pocket with the gleanings of the rubbish-heaps, 
and has been known to rummage the waste-baskets of 
his clerks in the hope of discovering an uncancelled 
postage-stamp. 

The employées of tyrannous masters are apt to 
seek compensation by tyrannizing their families, and 
that penchant for an overbearing treatment of subor- 
dinates often develops an hereditary habit which ex- 
plains the aversion of soldiers, sailors, etc., to the dis- 
cipline of officers promoted from the ranks. “Puta 
beggar on a horse and he will ride it to death,” says 
an old Irish proverb, and the most inhuman taskmas- 
ters of our southern plantation negroes were slaves 
entrusted with the authority of an overseer. A jour- 
nalist who investigated the compensation and the hab- 
its of London factory-operatives reports that the 
women employed in two of the largest shirt-factories 
get only from 1o to 15 shillings a week, but adds that 
they “prefer the minimum rate to the alternative of 
having to work under a female overseer, the male 
taskmasters being so much less despotic.” In spite of 
their intense race-prejudices, Russian soldiers, for 
similar reasons, prefer foreign officers to their own 
countrymen, who reconcile their obsequious deference 
to the caprices of a superior with an arbitrary abso- 
lutism in the treatment of their inferiors. ‘Del Rey 
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y de la Inquisition calle la Boca,” says an old Spanish 
proverb: “Don’t discuss politics and religion.” A 
similar aversion to religious topics of conversation still 
characterizes our Hebrew fellow-citizens whose fore- 
fathers were so often victimized by inquisitorial spies 
in the guise of freethinkers. Intellectual habits are 
hereditary to a degree which we rarely realize in this 
age of universal education. The Intuitionists who be- 
lieved in the spontaneous development of certain 
“primary ideas,” would be tempted to consider the 
intuitive recognition of manifold moral and mental 
axioms a common heirloom of the human race, but 
might be undeceived in the mission-schools of Africa 
and Eastern South America. The geometrical princi- 
ple that “things which are equal to the same thing, 
are equal to one another,” may appear self-evident to 
the mind of a Caucasian schoolboy, but would require 
numerous experiments to illustrate even its meaning 
to the mental apparatus of a juvenile Hottentot. The 
traveler Burmeister found it difficult to get his Indian 
page to remember the number of his saddlebags, 
whenever that number happened to deviate from the 
exact standard of ten (a quantity internationally famil- 
iarized by the decimal arrangement of fingers and 
toes), and if we shall believe La Condamine, the 
Yancos of the upper Amazon get hazy in their calcu- 
lation whenever a sum or product exceeds the maxi- 
mum of /Aree, a number which their vernacular can 
express only by the paraphrase of Poettarrorincoar- 
roac—* first one and then annother and one more.” 

Experienced teachers notice a difference in the in- 
tellectual capacity, not only of different races, but even 
of the different social subdivisions of the same races 
and communities. City boys, for instance, are as a 
rule far more mischievous and mutinous than peasant 
lads, but in spite of their habitual inattention, they 
comprehend the axioms of their textbooks with a read- 
iness almost incomprehensible to their rustic school- 
mates. 

The foreign teachers of our Catholic parish-schools 
often complain that “ American children have so little 


ear for music,”’ while American workmasters are fre- 


quently surprised by the want of mechanical aptitude 
in a foreign apprentice of otherwise more than average 
versatility and intelligence. A modicum of ancestral 
experience aids the attainment of almost every form 
of accomplishment. New methods of instruction, new 
doctrines, and even the introduction of new machinery, 
at first seem to impede the currents of mental habits 
wont to move in different channels of routine. 

“When states of mind, in no respect innate or in- . 


stinctive,” says Stuart Mill, have been frequéntly 


repeated, the mind seems to acquire a greatly increased 
facility of passing into those states; and this increased 
facility must be owing to some change of a physical 
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character in the organic constitution of the brain. 
There is also considerable evidence that such modifi- 
cation can in many cases be transmitted, more or less 
completely, by inheritance.” 

Hence also he often repeated experience of re- 
formers and scientific discoverers, who for a fair recog- 
nition of their merits have to appeal to the “verdict 
of posterity,” i. e., to the judgment of a generation 
trained in modes of thought which their forefathers 
were forced to respect, but declined to adopt. 

New truth may be the fruit of laborious research; 
but less easy to explain is the occasional discovery, as 
if by intuition, of new facts, or the attainment of phe- 
nomenal accomplishments, clearly transcending the 
range of ancestral experience. The theory of the 
hereditary origin of intuitions would in such cases 
seem to be at fault, if the influence of parentage were 
not occasionally apt to transmit a favorable combina- 
tion of mental gifts derived from a double line of an- 
cestors, as for instance special aptitudes (direction) 
from the mother’s side and unusual mental energy 
(force) from the father’s. How far in such exceptional 
cases intuitions may surpass the usual results of edu- 
cation is strikingly illustrated by the case of the Ameri- 
can peasant boy, Zerah Colburn, who at the early age 
of eight years began to surprise the arithmeticians of 
his native village by his feats in the solution of numeri- 
cal problems. He would repeat the products of five 
or six different numbers, extract square and cube roots 
when they wanted him to dig potatoes, or estimate the 
number of cubic inches of water in the basin of every 
wayside pond. His monomania at last assumed di- 
mensions that attracted the attention of outsiders, and 
in 1812, before the completion of his ninth year, he 
was taken to London, where the mathematician Baily 
(who at first had doubted the truth of the phenomenal 
reports) examined him in the presence of several 
equally skeptical colleagues, with the following results: 
“He raised any number consisting of one figure pro- 
gressively to the ¢enth power; giving the results (by 
actual multiplication, and not by memory) faster than 
they could be set down in figures by the person ap- 
pointed to record them. He raised the number & 
successively to the sixteenth power; and in naming the 
last result, which consisted of fifteen figures, he was 
right in every one. On being asked the square root 
of 106,929, he answered 327, before the original number 
could be written down. He was then required to find 
the cube root of 268,336,125; and with equal facility 
and promptness he replied 645. He was asked how 
many minutes there are in forty-eight years; and be- 
fore the question could be written down he replied 25,- 
228,800, and immediately afterwards gave the correct 
number of seconds. 

On being requested to give the factors which would 
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produce the number 247,483, he immediately named 
941 and 263, which are ¢he only two numbers from the 


multiplication of which it would result. On 171,395 
being proposed he named 5 x 34,279 and 83 x 2065. He 
was then asked to give the factors of 36,083, but im- 
mediately replied that it had none, which is really 
the case, this being a prime number. The number 
4,294,967,297 having been given to him, he discovered 
(as Euler had previously done) that it is not the prime 
number which Fermat had supposed it to be, but that 
it is the product of the factors 6,700,417 x 641. 

On being asked to name the square of 999,999 he ob- 
tained the amazing result (999,998,000,001) by twice 
multiplying the square of 37,037 by 27. He then 
of his own accord multiplied that product by 49, and 
said that the result (v/z., 48,999,902,000,049) was equal 
to the square of 48,999,951. In the extraction of roots 
and in the discovery of factors of large numbers, he im- 
mediately, or in a very few seconds, gave answers 
which, according to the ordinary methods, would have 
required very difficult and laborious calculation (even 
with the aid of logarithms), while prime numbers can- 
not be recognized as such by any known rule.”’ 

It is a significant circumstance that a prodigy of 
that special type was evolved in a land of commercial 
activity and mental arithmeticians, just as the infant 
virtuoso Mozart was born in a land of music, and the 
boy poet Goethe in the home of the Minnesingers. 


PLANTATION FOLK-LORE. 


BY L. J. VANCE. 
(Concluded.) 


The story of “De King an eh Ring” (No. XXXI) has 
found its way into a good many collection of folk-tales; 
an abridged account of which may be given as follows: 
Once upon a time a King had three servants, of whom 
one stole his ring. After trying in vain to discover 


the thief, the King called in the services of a “cunjur 


man,” who promised to get the ring back within five 
days; if the cunjurer failed he was to lose his head. 
Four days passed and the ‘cunjur man’ had made no 
progress towards finding out the thief. On the morn- 
ing Of the fifth day he first charged one of the servants 
with the robbery, also the second, and then the third 
servant. That evening all three came to him and con- 
fessed, and begged the ‘cunjur man’ to clear them 
from suspicion. He told them to bring a turkey-gob- 
bler. “ Eh tek de Ring an eh mix um long corn-flour, 
an eh poke em een de tukrey-gobbler craw. Den eh 
mark de bud (bird) so him kin know um gen.” He of 
course tells the King that the ring is in the gobbler, 
and lo! when the bird was cut open, “sho nuff, was 
de Ring.” The same story may be found in Grimm 


(No. 98); in Dasent’s “ Popular Tales from the Norse 
of P. Asbjérnsen, Second Series;” “The Charcoal 
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Burner ; in Caballero, Cuentos,”’ p. 68; in“‘ The Orient 
and Occident,” Vol. I, p. 374; in Crane’s “Italian Popu 
lar Tales,” “Crab,” p. 314. The story is evidently of 
Oriental origin, as would appear from Benfrey’s ac- 
count, Pantsehontautra, Leipzig, 1859: Erster Theil, 
P- 374- 

No. XXXII, “ Buh Lion, Buh Rabbit, Buh Fox, 
. an Buh Roccoon,” is one of those stories which like 
the course of empire westward takes its way. Whether 
it crossed the Atlantic in first cabin, in steerage, or 
in slave chains, we do not know. The first time that 
we came across it was, when with lexicon in one hand 
and with the Greek text in the other, we laboriously 
translated from the interesting and lively pages of 
Herodotus the story of the Treasures of the Egyptian 
King Rhampsinitos. Many of us are familiar with the 
story told by Pausaniasof the two architects, Agamedes 
and Trophonius, who built the treasury of Hyricus; 
how they knew the secret opening by which one of them 
could enter and plunder the King’s vaults; how they 
did so until the King set a trap for the robbers; how 
one of them was entrapped, and his head cut off by his 
companion so that the body might not be recognized; 
how the King ordered that the corpse be taken 
through the streets, and that any person found making 
any sign of grief should be arrested; how the body 
was taken to the scaffold by the soldiers, who, becom- 
ing intoxicated, allowed the corpse to be taken away; 
how, finally, the King in his admiration for cunning 
and ingenuity gave his daughter to the other thief. 
Now, just change the name of the King into Buh 
Lion, and the names of the two thieves into Buh Coon 
and Buh Fox—there you have the whole negro story. 
For parallels we may cite the Hindu legend of Kar- 
para and Gata (see Cox’s “ Mythology of the Aryan 
Nations,” vol. I, chap. VIII); the Highland story of 
‘The Shifty Lad’ (Campbell’s “Tales of the West 
Highlands ’’); the Sicilian story of “The Mason and 
His Son,” (Crane’s “ Italian Popular Tales,” page 163). 
For other references, see Ralston’s Introduction to 
Schieffner’s “ Tibetan Tales,” page XLVII. There is 
also an Italian book on La Leggende del Tesoro di 
Rampsinite, which we have not seen. 

One of the incidents in No. XX XIII (“ Buh Rabbit, 
Buh Wolf an de Porpus”) tells about a pulling match 
between the Wolf and the Porpus. The Rabbit says: 
“Leh we hab some fun, an see who kin pull de 
strongis; Buh Porpus genst me an Buh Wolf.” So 
he takes a long grape vine and ties one end of it round 
the Porpus’s head, and the other end he fastens round 
the Wolf’s body. As the Rabbit gives the word ta 
‘ pull,’ he himself slips out of the vine. The Porpus 
dives down and, of course, pulls Buh Wolf after him, 
“an drown um.” In “Uncle Remus,” the contest is 
between Brer Terraypin and Brer Bear. The wily 
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Terrapin dives down and fastens his end of Miss 
Meadow’s bed-cord to a big root. The Bear soon 
gives up pulling against such an antagonist. (No. 
XXVI, p. III: “Mr. Terrapin Shows His Strength.”’) 
In Prof. Hartt’s “ Amazonian Tortoise Myths,” (“How 
the Tortoise provoked a contest of strength between 
the Tapir and the Whale,” page 20), the Tortoise ties 
one end of a long root to the Tapir and the other to 
the Whale; the two, ignorant of the Tortoise’s doing, 
pull away until they give up exhausted. See also a ver- 
sion in Mr. Smith's “Brazil, The Amazons,” etc., p. 545. 

No. XXXIV, “ De Debble an May Belle,” belongs 
to the “ Bluebeard” class of popular stories. A story of 
this class usually tells of two sisters who are married in 
turn and killed by their husband, because they open the 
forbidden chamber. The third, or youngest sister, 
although she opens the forbidden door, manages to 
escape and restores her dead sisters to life. In the 
negro story, “de Debble,” dressed up as a fine gentle- 
man, comes to woo May Belle, who marries him and is 
taken to a splendid house. Of course, she looks into 
the closet and sees “tree noung ooman duh heng up 
long dem neck.” As the story must be familiar with 
every reader, we forbear to give any further details. 
See versions by Grimm of “The Feather Bird,” and 
“The Robber Bridegroom,” etc., etc. 

But there is one incident in the negro story which 
cannot be passed over. When May Belle is ready to 
run away, the horse tells her to take “four big nails 
wuh dayon de mantle-piece een de Debble room.” 
The Devil starts in hot pursuit after May Belle who 
drops one of the nails in the road, “an right off one 
big bank er san riz up clean cross de road. Wen night 
come on dem drap anurrer nail, middle night anurrer, 
an es de sun duh rise dem drap de las one. Ebry 
time de nail drap, de big bank er san rise up ‘an shet 
up de road.” These incidents of the magic flight and 
magic obstacles are so numerous in M@rchen all over 
the world, that they have been made subject of special 
study by folk-lorists. See Scribner's Magazine fot 
June, 1887. Mr. Lang's, “ Custom and Myth,” page 
g2; Prof. Crane’s “ Italian Popular Tales,” note 11 to 
chap. II, page 335. Among some of the incidents are: 
the throwing behind of a comb which changes into a 
thicket; the throwing behind of three balls of yarn 
which become in turn a mountain, a mountain covered 
with sharp nails, and a mighty torrent (Sicilian ver- 
sion): the casting behind of a black-head dress which 
is turned into grapes, of a close-toothed comb which 
is turned into bamboo sprouts, (Japanese version). 
Several Zulu versions may be found in Callaway’s 
Zulu tales; in Ralston’s Russian tales; in Campbell’s 
West Highland tales. The writer in Scridner’s Maga- 
sine cites a modern variant current among the Ameri- 
can Indians. 
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Nor can the opening paragraph of this story of 
‘‘De Debble an May Belle” be passed over. The par- 


agraph is as follows: “De Debble, him kin tek all 


sorter shape fuh cahr out him plan an fool people. 
Sometime eh mek isself inter wolf fuh kill you sheep. 
Narruh time eh tek de shape er alligatur fuh worry 
you duck an goose. Den eh look lucker white deer, 
an eh fly tru de wood, dout mek no noise, fuh skade 
people duh walk long de big road. Den eh come same 
lucker Owl, an eh holler down you chimbly an eh tar- 
rify ebrybody wen dem duh tun flour een de pot. 
Den wen you sick, eh gone eensider you lucker a 
wurrum, an eh gie you all sorter misry. Den gen, 
eh kin tek de shape er man, en pass isself off fur great 
gentleman long de lady.” (P. 82.) Now, we have 
called attention to this description, because the negro 
attributes the same powers to the Devil that savages 
ascribe to the “Medicine-Man.” According to Dr. 
Bleek the Bushmen believe that their sorcerers “as- 
sume the form of beasts and jackals.” Among the 
Mayas of Central America, sorcerers could “transform 
themselves into dogs, pigs and other animals; their 
glance was death to a victim.” Indeed, the belief in 
transformation of sorcerers into animals, and their 
power to work harm under such a guise is practically 
universal among savages who have attained no higher 
degree of culture than myth-making negroes. The 
belief, as Mr. Lang and Mr. Taylor have shown, is the 
natural result of savage ideas.* 

The next negro story that we take is that of “ De 
ole man an de Coon.” (No. XXXV.) The story is 
about an “ole nigger bin know ebryting bout ebryting.”’ 
His master makes a wager with one of his guests that 
the latter could not ask his smart servant any question, 
but that the “ole nigger’ would answer it correctly. 
The guest gets a coon, has it headed up tightly in a 
barrel, and after sending for the “ole nigger’ asks 
what is in the inside. He inspects the barrel, and 
finally seeing that he must fail to answer correctly, 
says: ‘“ Mossa, hoona (you) done head de ole coon dis 
time.” At this happy hit out of his perplexity, the 
company break out into a laugh, “an gie de ole man 
big praise.” If any one wishes to see how such an 
incident may be used by a modern novelist, let him 
read Charles Reade’s “ Born to Good Luck,” in Har- 
per’s Magazine, July, 1883. By the way, Patrick 
O’Rafferty in Reade’s Irish Story goes through nearly 
the same adventures that the “charcoal-burner” does 
in the Norse Story. (See Dasent’s translation of 
Asbjérnsen’s (Vy Samling: second series, p. 139). 

In addition to parallels already noted as common 
to “ Negro Myths” and Uncle Remus,” we call atten- 
tion to the following: No. XX XIX, “Buh Rabbit, Buh 
Wolf, an de Holler Tree”; No. XLI, “Buh Rabbit, 


* Myth, Ritual and Religion, vol. 1, p.119. = 
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Buh Fox, an de Fisherman’’; No. XLIHII, “ Buh Rab- 
bit, Buh Wolf, De Dog, an de Goose”; and No. L, 
“Buh Roccoon an Buh Possum”—these all contain 
incidents more or less similar to stories told by Uncle 
Remus. . 

Finally, we direct attention to No. LVI, “De ole 
King and de Noung King.”’ The frame-work of this 
story is of Oriental origin. The negro narrator makes 
no pretense of adapting the story to local color and 
scenery, but he has simply followed the authorized 
version found current among many Western Folk. 
The same applies to the story of “ De Fiddler, Buh 
Tiger, an Buh Bear” (No. LV). This Fable, although 
not of Oriental origin, came from the East, and has 
finally found its way into a collection of ‘“ Negro 
Myths.” 

Yet one word as to the form of these Negro Fables. 
The early animal stories were doubtless without any 
point or moral. But in hands of A%sop and his suc- 
cessors the fable has come to have a twofold purpose— 
amusement and instruction. As Phaedrus, the well- 
known and direct successor of AZsop, puts it: 

'* Duplex libelli dos est: quod risum movet, 

Lt quod prudenti vitam consilio monet,” 
Thus it comes about that the fable-making negro is 
quite a philosopher in a homely fashion. Some of the 
morals appended to these negro fables are full of wit 
and wisdom. Thus “de man wuh trus in esself,” says 
Daddy Sanday, “guine fail: wile dem dat wait topper 
de Lord will had perwision mek furum.” Again, “ Peo- 
ple wuh wunt mek up dem mine in time dem mean fuh 
do guine git leff.”. Oncemore, “Eh fine eh yent deman 
wid de bigges belly wuh kin eat de longes.”’ Old Daddy 
Smarts’ advice is, ‘When ebber you farruh (father) 
gie anyting, tek um, an tenky; you suttenly will fine 
out dat wuh eh gie you will do you no harm, but eh 
will fetch good luck ter you.” The parable of the 
Fowl-Hawk who “Lord er no lord, manage fuh fine 
all him want fuh eat,” has a good deal of the flavor of 
the darky’s sense of rewards and punishments in this 
skeptical world. 

Here we conclude, having traced parallels to “ Ne- 
gro Myths” almost all over the world, “even among - 
barbarians.’”’ We have seen that some of the stories 
told by Uncle Remus and by Daddy Jack were heard 
by Prof. Hartt and by Mr. Smith on the Amazons. 
We have found Negro Myths that turned out after ail 
to be only European Marchen in dark disguise. We 
have noted negro fables that take us back to the reign 
of the Egyptian King Rampsinitos. We have seen 
that a fable in the mouth of a Negro or a Norse Peas- 
ant may become a well-written novel in the hands of 
a Charles Reade.* Lastly, we have found that Negro, 


* Both Miss Thackeray and Dr. Weir Mitchell have used incidents of folk 
stories in their novels, 
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Hottentot, Greek, and Hindoo peasant are all ina tale. 
Surely to those who read between the lines all these 
things have more than a surface meaning. 

Now, the chief problems raised by these Negro 
Myths and Mdarchen are: (1) What is the origin of 


fables and folk stories? (2) Where was the home, or 


centre from which they originally started? (3) How 
is it, that they so closely resemble each other in fp/of 
and arrangement and are so widely diffused all over 
the globe? 

As to the first question we have already made plain 
what our answer might be. Holding (with Mr. Lang) 
that the presence of talking and rational beasts, and 
the occurrence of metamorphosis and magic in the 
Marchen as well as in the higher myths were evolved 
out ofthe same condition of human fancy, we can in 
a measure understand why animal stories should be so 
much in vogue among the simple, untutored planta- 
tion negroes. Again, we have ventured to dissent 
from the theory that Ma@rchen are exclusively Aryan, 
or that they arose from a “disease of language.” So 
too, we have given reasons for objecting to the theory, 
that Marchen are the detritus or youngest and latest 
form of Myths. On the contrary, many negro and 
European Marchen carry us back to a time when man 
was not human, but savage. For the absurd, the 
strange, or the miraculous the modern European Mér- 
chen may well hold its place beside Hottentot or any 
other mythology. Our negro tales would seem to 
stand midway between the Myths of early civilizations 
and the stories of the modern European, Asiatic, and 
Indian peasantry. Yet, in default of material, it is not 
necessary to pass upon the origin of popular tales. 
But, of a negro myth, I am more and more inclined to 
say that it is. 


‘‘A history of departed things, 
Or a mere fiction of what never was." 


Hence, from this point of view, negro fables and 
folk-lore is only interesting as further evidence of the 
evolution of modern culture from the — and 
usages of simple-minded folk. 

But it may be asked, where did fables and stories, 
such as we find among the Southern negroes, start? 
There is much to be said in support of Theodore Ben- 
frey’s theory that popular tales were brought into 
Europe within historical times from India, by oral 
transmission and literary vehicles, such as translations 
of Oriental story-books.* Yet the theory fails to ac- 
count for those Mdarchen, or popular tales, which are 
older than historic India, and which, when found 


among such distant peoples as the Japanese, Scotch, 


Zulus, Australians, and North American Indians, 


*See The Disciplina Clericalis; The Gesta Romanorum; The Seven Wise 


Masters, etc., etc. 
+ The various translations of the Pantsehatantra are given in Max Miller's 


“Chips,” Vol. IV, page 165. 
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could hardly have travelled from Aistoric India. Thus, 
Mr. Lang has taken the Egyptian tale of ‘The Two 
Brothers,’ written down ona papyrus in the time of 
Rameses II, and has shown that it has points in com- 
mon with Méarchen from Hungary, Russia, France, 
Norway, Servia, Hesse, etc. He has broken this 
Egyptian tale into fourteen different incidents, or 
story atoms, each one of which has parailels in the 
popular tales of many countries. 

We now reach the third and really important 
problem. How have Mérchen been so widely diffused 
all over the globe? What was the time and the method 
of their transmission? These are the questions put 
by the Sphinx of popular tales. We may agree with 
Prof. Crane that the stories found in the Southern 
States and in Brazil were brought over from Africa by 
slaves. Yet, this only set the difficulty back a step 
farther. Where did the negroes in Africa get their 
fables and Mérchen? We can hardly suppose that 
they borrowed a// of their tales from European settlers. 
On the other hand, there can be but little doubt that 
some of the “ Negro Myths” in Mr. Jones’s volume 
were borrowed recently from the whites.* Thus the 
obscurity in which the origin and diffusion of negro 
and all other Mérchen are hidden seems to be inevita- 
ble. We only know that no definite bounds can be 
set to the popular story. The travels of the Wander- 
ing Jew are nothing as compared with the migrations 
of Marchen over sea and land, from continent to conti- 
nent. ‘ What remains to do is,” says Mr. Lang, “to 
confess our ignorance of the original centre of the 
Mérchen and inability to decide dogmatically which 


- stories must have been invented only once for all, and 


which may have come together by the mere blending 
of the universal elements of imagination. It is only 
certain that no limit can be put to a story’s power of 
flight per ora virum. It may wander wherever mer- 
chants wander, wherever captives are dragged, wher- 
ever slaves are sold, wherever the custom of exogamy 
commands the choice of alien wives. Thus the story 
flits through the whole race and over the whole world.” 

Finally, we cannot take leave of this volume of 
“Negro Myths” without saying that the author has 
shown himself “a master in the difficult art of collect- 
ing populartales.” It is now seven and fifty years since 
Carlyle asked, “ Where are now Our People’s Books!” 
Thanks to patient and diligent folk-lorists like Mr. 
Jones, the question is now in a fair way of being 
answered. 

CLASSICAL AND ROMANTIC ART. 

Many Scientists and, to a great extent, also busi- 
ness people look upon art and poetry with a certain 
contempt. There are even philosophers who have no 


* The stories of ‘De New Nigger an eh Mossa" and“ De Single Ball’’ 
(No. XLIX) are modern inventions or yarns 
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room for art in their systems or consider it as use- 
less play—as a sport which properly should not exist, 
as it does not serve any real purpose. 

This view of the subject is entirely erroneous and 
does not agree with the facts of real life. Art, and 
especially poetry, serve a real and good purpose in 
life, and are, almost as much as religious impulses, ex- 
ceedingly strong. Religious sentiment induces men to 
sacrifice their lives for an idea, and poetical enthusiasm 
in extraordinary cases lacks very little of attaining a 
similar power. 

Religion and patriotism have no better ally than 
poetry. When the Spartans waged a luckless war 
with the Messenians, they sent to the oracle at Delphi 
and requested help from their patron God, the God of 
light and of poetry. Apollo sent from Athens a lame 
school-master as the legend tells. But this man of 
seemingly little promise proved a great power,—for he 
was poet. Fragments of his verses are still pre- 
served. Especially one of his hexameters was handed 


down to this day. 


redvdpuevat yap Kadov évi mpoudyoow 
'Tis sweet to die in battle front 
For fatherland and home. 


This verse has been repeated in Latin by Horace: 


Dulce et decorum est 
Pro patria mori. 


By the way, the Roman poet did not act accordingly. 
When in battle he preferred life to the sweetness of a 
patriotic death and ran away in order not to fight 
another day, but soon afterwards to join peacefully 
the victorious party. 

The famous verse of Tyrtzus became the leading 
motto of all the patriotic battle hymns in later ages, 
which inspired thousands and hundred thousands of 
warriors to sacrifice their lives for their country. To 
a great extent the sacrifices must be accounted for by 
a love of home and freedom. But these sentiments, 
no doubt, were often kindled by the glowing flame of 
poetry. 

The influence of poetry in almost all domains of 
human life can not be doubted. It is the very soul of 
our emotional aspirations in love, in patriotism, in re- 
ligion. Poetry possesses a power directive of human 
passions, which may and often does lead to the eleva- 
tion of human souls. Poetry is the natural vehicle for 
ideals. An ideal is a conception or idea of such a state 
of things as does not yet exist, but the realization of 
which is fostered in our aspiration. Poetry contains 
in the crystalised shape of verse certain ideas which 
appeal to our hearts and stir our emotions as well as 
our sympathies. | 

‘The harmony which obtains in versified speech 
makes it more inipressive, so as to enter more easily 
into and to remain better fixed in our brains. In this 
way certain ideas poetically formed and conveyed, may 
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attain such a wonderful power as to make people stake 
their lives for their realization, and accordingly it is 
not strange that poetry was credited with potentiali- 
ties and qualities that are superhuman. 

Poetry in a certain sense is indeed superhuman, 


although it is not supernatural. The ideas often take 
hold of the poet, they arise in him and he seems aware 
of the fact that it is not he who governs them, but that 
they govern him. 

Poetry is a formative power by which the views of 
whole nations are built up. ‘Homer and Hesiod,’ as 
an old verse declares, ‘have given Greece her gods.’ 
They shaped the Greek myths and ideals and exercised 
a decisive influence upon the literature, religion, ethics 
and politics of their nation. Goethe’s and Schiller’s 
poetry told more powerfully on the formation of 
modern German thought than the works of all scien- 
tists and philosophers. Kant’s influence on the masses 
is greatly due to Schiller, who confessed himself a 
disciple of the great thinker of Kénigsberg and allowed 
himself to be swayed by his philosophy. 

If poetry is not sound, its influence is harmful. 
It is a fact that, after Goethe’s Werther was published 
and eagerly read in Germany, suicides increased 
to an annual average never before reached; and this 
was due to the weakening sentimentality of this one 
novel, which in spite of many great features is morbid 
to the root. | 

Woe to the nation whose poetry is rotten. If 
poetry has grown immoral, it is the worst symptom 
of a speedy decay. 

Germany’s literature was full of promise in a time 
when her political prospects were extremely poor and 
almost hopeless. But those who saw more than the | 
outside of things predicted her future glory. The 
German oak was stripped of her leaves, but the sap 
was sound and thriving. ) 

There are wonderful prophesies in the German 


folk-lore legends, of the renewal of the German Empire 


and the resurection of Frederic Barbarossa. There are 
prophetic poems by Riickert, Geibel and others which 
have been fulfilled beyond expectation almost literally. 
There is a passage in Heine’s works, published in the 
Salon, originally written in French and for the French, 
in which the German poet tells his friends in France 
what the German nation will be like, if she should again 
be provoked to fight for her homes, her liberty and 
her ideals. If she is roused, Heine said, her energy 
and warlike spirit will swoop down upon her enemy 
like a thunderstorm. 

The poet is prophetic, not only because the finer 
nerves of his mind are quicker to understand the signs 
of his time, but also because his poetry is going to tell 
on the development of the nation. Itis a strange fact, 
that Schiller’s dramas severally forboded the events 
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of his time. He wrote “ Die Rauber" characterizing 
the rebellious spirit of an entire overthrow of society, 
and the French Revolution ensued. Then he wrote 
Fiesco, which depicted the powerful mind of a princely 
usurper his daring boldness and final failure and a 
figure like Napoleon appeared in Europe. But after 
Fiesco, he wrote Wilhelm Tell, the drama of national 
fraternity and liberty, and Die Jungfrau von Orleans 
in which he praises the marvelous delivery of a nation 
from a foreign yoke. ‘Alsothese dramas prophetically 
proclaimed the suppression and the rising of the Ger- 
man nation, her wars in 1813-1815 and even the 
foundation of the Empire in 1870. 
Such verses as: 


Seid cinig, einig, einig! 
and: 
So lasst uns sein Ein einig Volk von Bridern 
In keiner Noth uns trennen und Gefahr. 


(Let us unite like brothers, as one nation 
That undivided stands in time of danger.) 


exercised an incalculable influence on the German 
mind, which as long as this influence lasts will keep 
her strong and healthy and which is of greater import 
than her bayonets and guns. 

Washington Irving has somewhere said that it is 
easier to fight. many battles than produce one na- 
tional poem. And certainly the procreation of a 
healthy national literature, impregnated with great 
ideals and a moral spirit, is the most essential desid- 
cratum for the future welfare, growth and progress of 
our nation. America is famous for her wealth and the 
American often boasts of it. Wealth is a good thing 
in good hands but it is a dangerous and doubtful boon 


in the hands of indeliberate persons, it is certain 


ruin and poison in the hands of libertines and slaves of 
passion. More important than wealth is the store of 
ideas, especially those ideas which are ideals, those 
which serve to lead us onward on the path of progress. 

In art and poetry we meet with different concep- 
tions similar to those in religion and philosophy, al- 
though they appear under other names. There are 
factions and partisans also in the domain of artistic 
taste, and the most prominent oppositions are the clas- 
sical and romantic schools. These Whigs and Tories 
of poetry fight with no less zeal than political parties. 
The contrast is obvious and striking and you can hear 
classical and romantic art spoken of everywhere; in 
music and in painting, in sculpture and in architecture 
the same opposition is noticeable. 

What classical and romantic mean has been inter- 
preted very differently and often correctly, but its re- 
lation to philosophy has never been sufficiently ex- 
plained. Classical, it is commonly said, is that con- 
ception of art which takes the Greeks of old as a 
standard, but the romantic does not acknowledge 
either their superiority or their taste. Classical au- 
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thors acknowledge ruw/e in the domain of art, ro- 
mantic authors from a matter of principle banish 
rules and judge products of art from the effect pro- 
duced. Classical authors on the contrary have often 
shown a certain contempt for effect and think it be- 
low their dignity to stoop to popular taste for the 
sake of effect. Romanticism had always a hankering 
after that kind of poetry which is to be met with so 
frequently in the Romance nations that are promi- 
nently good Roman Catholics. Accordingly some lit- 
erary writers of protestant Germany identified both, 
declaring that Romanticism is a return or at least the 
desire of returning to Catholicism. And it is true that 
many Authors of the Romantic School in Germany 
turned Roman Catholics. Nevertheless Romanticism 
has only a kinship to Roman Catholicism, but should 
not be identified with it. This may be proved by the 
fact that Victor Hugo the head of the Romantic School 
in France was bitterly opposed to the Roman Church. 

Among classic schools we must carefully distin 
guish between pseudo-classic and real classic authors. 
The Greeks must be recognized as that nation who 
naturally produced the classic taste for poetry as well 
as art in general. Corneille, Racine and Voltaire un- 
der the reign of Louis XIV and Louis XV of France 
were the first who attempted to establish classical taste 
in modern poetry. But they must be designated as 
pseudo-classic; they were imitators of the Greek taste 
as it had been codified by Aristotle. They did not un- 
derstand the principle of classic art; they applied 
Aristotle’s rules, but failed to recognize the spirit of 
Greek poetry. 

True classic poetry was produced in Germany 
when Klopstock began what Goethe, Schiller and 
Lessing carried into effect with the grandest perfec- 
tion ever realized in modern literature. Beethoven's 
appearance at about the same time was no incidental 
coincidence among these German aspirers. The classic 
spirit of Greek antiquity was revived and resuscitated. 
Theirs was no slavish imitation of the Greeks; they 
like the Greeks and like Shakespeare, whom they 
recognized as the model and standard of dramatic 
poetry just as much as Sophocles, imitated nature. 
But they did not imitate nature in the sense of Zo/a 
and the modern naturalists of France according to 
whom the dirt of nature is privileged with special 
attention. Their imitation is an imitation of nature 
as a whole, as one great entirety, as a Cosmos, which 
in its laws is one and the same throughout. Their 
poetry is permeated by the same umity and unison 
which penetrates the universe. Thus they represent 
in art the Ethical law of justice which rules impar- 
tially, meting out to men the fates they shaped for 
themselves. And in the highest form of poetry in the 
tragedy, this justice bestows victory upon the idea 
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which is represented in its hero. The hero dies, he 
sacrifices his life for what is greater than himself, for 
his ideal. He is conquered, the individual man with 
his faults and imperfections perishes, but his ideal is 
triumphant. 

The classical principles are those of monism, while 
romantic art is dualistic. Classic art bears the feat- 
ures of serene and majestic truth, of simplicity, of re- 
ality; it is lucid and intelligible. Romantic art is arti- 
ficial, complex, unreal and fictitious; it is obscure, hazy 
and mystic. Classic art has a high purpose, its aim is 
holy to the artist, his art is a religion to him, Romantic 
art attempts to fly from this world into a beyond, it is 
a play of fiction, a dream. Either the artist considers 
art as a sport, a fictitious, unreal fancy or if he is 


serious, he usually is a fanatic and his poetry is not so , 


much a religion as a superstition. 

Romantic poets and artists have biased our pop- 
ular views to such an eatent that they succeeded to 
implant in the popular meaning of the word “art and 
poetry” the idea of romanticism, that of fictitiousness. 
It is for this reason that art and poetry are charac- 
terized as a ‘useless and superfluous exercise of hu- 
man faculties’ (as Spencer says) and that it is to be 
compared to sport and its value measured according 
to its complicity. Art and poetry are so far from be- 
ing superfluous and useless that they are the most im- 
portant treasures of the human race, for they contain 
the intellectual, the spiritual and emotional wealth of 
human ideas, not of single thinkers but of whole na- 
tions, in a popular and harmonious form so that they 
can easily be communicated even to the larger, broader 
and less educated masses. 

Goethe, Schiller and Lessing did much to enhance 
and advance the idea of monism. Their poetry was 
the bud from which the monistic philosophy was the 
full grown fruit. 

Classicism and Romanticism are not confined to 
Art. Religion also is either classical or romantic; 
it is either based upon clear and definable principles 
or upon a hazy mysticism. If Religion is not in 
agreement with science, it is founded upon the brittle 
basis of superstition. If it is in contradiction toa 
unitary conception of the universe, it will develop 
that world-despising dualism whose ideal is the op- 
pression of nature and of all that is natural in us. 

Monism in the province of philosophy means per- 
spicuous simplicity. It is the systematic and clear 
conception of an intelligible reality. In opposition to 
the diverse dualistic conceptions of the universe in 
their romantic, phantastic, supernatural, or mystic 
garbs, monism is the classical philosophy. P. C. 


Such as are thy habitual thoughts, such also will be the char- 
acter of thy mind; for the soul is dyed by the thoughts. 
—M. Aurelius Antoninus. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Writer for July is well worthy of perusal even to those 
who are not practical literary workers. The magazine contains 
interesting gossip about authors and literary methods. It gives 
helpful suggestions and hints upon all matters connected with the 
journalistic profession. The department of ‘‘ Queries" is open to 
correspondents, and all questions relating to literary topics are 
answered with accuracy and fulness. The magazine appears 
monthly; edited by William H. Hill and Robert Luce, P. O. Box 
1905, Boston, Mass.: terms One Dollar per annum. We recom- 
mend the publication to all who wish to attain correctness and 
proficiency in Journalistic methods, 


The Art Amateur for July gives us a group of green ferns as 
its frontispiece, refreshing to the eye in comparison with the high 
colored pictures of the preceding months. The number is an in- 
teresting one. It contains many good designs and is especially 
full in instructions for painting on China Ware. The leading ar- 
ticle is headed by a portrait of Benjamin Constant, a French 
artist ‘‘ who is said to be best known in this country by his highly 
decorated canvasses of black eyed houris swathed in bright-hued 
fabrics of richly contrasted textures luxuriously ensconced between 
downy cushions in gorgeous harems, all vacuously handsome and 
uniformly busy in doing nothing at all." Mr. Constant looks 
young and healthy, and it is to be hoped when he comes to visit us 
next fall as is promised, he will find better subjects to paint, and 
put some life and thought into his work. The Art Amateur fights 
the duty on foreign pictures bravely. The artists themselves take 
manly ground of desiring instruction from Europe rather than 
protection. Grela gives an interesting sketch of a young artist 
who has achieved honorable success in Boston, the Bavarian Ignaz 
Marcus Gaugengigl. In an article on posing for a portrait is an 
admirable wood cut from a portrait by Ingres. The subject must 
have been an excellent rich bourgeois of Louis Phillipp’s time. 
More attention is given to Landscape art in this number than is 
usual. The designs are very good, especially some for a set of 
dishes for fish, and some mouldings. The Art Amateur should be 
a welcome guest in a summer home, for it furnishes food for 
thought neither exciting nor exhausting, and helps in those pleasant 
fancy occupations better suited to the languor of summer than the 
brainy vigor of winter airs. 


NOTES. 


‘Life-Lore, a new English monthly, has made its first appear- 
ance. 


French women have started a periodical La Nevue Scientifique 
des Femmes, to be edited by women only. 


Mr. Carl Schurz will soon publish in the /orum an essay on 
Prince Bismarck and the influence of his politics on Europe. 


The Polytechnic Society of Chicago provides free Sunday lec- 
tures on moral and intellectual topics of popular interest. The 
subjects will embrace the whole field of Art, Science, Music, Lit- 
erature, Moral Philosophy, and Social welfare. The programme 
of the course says the proceedings will be made attractive by vocal 
and instrumental music, by pictures, and by such other refined 
agencies as will purify the taste, and at the same time cultivate 
the mind. All lectures will be free to the public. They will be 
delivered at 10:45 A. M. on every Sunday of July and August, and 
will treat successively of the following subjects: ‘‘ Education," 
‘* Trees,” ‘‘ Life, What is it?” ‘‘ Strikes and Strikers,” ‘‘ Success 
in Life and its Sources,” ‘‘ Demonology and Witchcraft," ‘‘ The 
Ideal State,"’ ‘‘ Respiration.” The society meets at 158 Twenty- 
fifth Street, corner Indiana Avenue. . 
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Dr. Felix L. Oswald's series of essays 7e Bible of Nature or 
the Principles of Secularism, whichappearedin 7he 7ruth Seeker, 
are now republished in book form. 

Since Goethe's time Weimar has been the home of the dra- 
matic muse in Germany. The stage of the ducal residence is un- 
rivaled in the world for artistic performance. We are apprised of 
a new publication in Weimar, Dramaturgische Blitter, whose ob- 
ject will be a discussion of dramatic art. 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT.* 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
CHAPTER XIX,—Continued. 

It was a long struggle between life and death, but 
life was victorious. Her first impression, when she 
awoke as from a painless slumber, was the rustling of 
a black dress, and the large curl of Mrs. Struvelius, 
who had popped her head through the closed curtains, 
and was gazing sorrowfully on her with her great grey 
eyes. She gently called her husband by name, and the 
next moment he was kneeling by her bed, covering 
her hand with kisses; and the strong man had so com- 
pletely lost all self-control that he wept convulsively. 
She laid her hand on his head, stroked the matted 
hair, and said to him, gently: “Felix, my love, I will 
live.” 

There followed now a time of great weakness and 
slow convalescence; she had many an hour of helpless 
depression, but withal a faint smile would play at 
times over her thin, pale lips. 

Spring had come. The buds had not all been des- 
troyed by the frost of the previous night, and the 
birds twittered before her windows. Ilse was deeply 
moved to see what a good nurse her husband was,— 
how adroitly he gave her medicine and food, and 
would scarcely suffer anyone to take his place by her 
bedside; he stubbornly refused to take a few hours’ 
sleep in the night, till she herself begged him to do 
so, andthen hecould notresist. Shelearned from Laura 
that he had been in great distress of mind, and when 
she was at the worst had been quite distracted and 
moody, and angry with every one. He had sat day 
and night by her bedside, so that it was wonderful 
how he had been able to endure it. “The phy- 
sician was unable to manage him,” said Laura; “ but I 
found the right way, for I threatened him seriously 
that I would complain to you of his obstinacy. Then 
he consented to my taking his place for a few hours, 
and at last Mrs. Struvelius also, but unwillingly, 
because he maintained that her dress rustled too much. 

Laura herself showed how devoted was her love; 
she wasalways on thespot,hovering noiselessly about the 
sick-bed like a bird; she would sit motionless for hours, 
and when Ilse opened her eyes, and her strength was 
a little restored, she had always something pleasant to 
tell her. She informed her that Mrs. Struvelius 
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had come on the second day, and, after making a little 
speech to the Professor, in which she solemnly claimed 
the right of a friend, she seated herself on the other 
side of the bed. He, however, had not listened to 
what she said, and had suddenly started and asked 
who she was, and what she wanted there. She had 
answered him quietly that she was Flaminia Struve- 
lius, and that her heart gave her a right to be there; 
thereupon she repeated her argument, and at last he 
gave in. “Her husband, too, has been here,” added 
Laura, cautiously. “ Just when you were at the worst, 
he rushed up to your husband, who shook hands with 
him, but, between ourselves, I do not think he knew 
him. Then,” related Laura, “ that absurd fellow, the 
Doctor, came the very first evening, with a blanket 
and a tin coffee-machine, and declared he would watch 
also. As he could not be allowed in the sick-room, 
he placed himself with his tin apparatus in the Pro- 
fessor’s room; the Professor took care of you, and the 
Doctor took care of the Professor.” Ilse drew Laura’s 
head down to her, and whispered in her ear, “and 
sister Laura took care of the Doctor.” Upon this 
Laura kissed her, but shook her head vehemently. 
“ He was not troublesome, at any rate,” she continued; 
“he kept very quiet, and he was useful as a Cerberus 
to keep away the visitors and dismiss the many in- 
quirers. This he did faithfully. If it were possible 
for you to see him, I believe it would give him great 
pleasure.” 

Ilse nodded. “Let him come in.” The Doctor 
came; Ilse stretched out her hand towards him, and 
felt from the warm pressure, and from the emo- 
tion on his countenance, that the learned confidant of 
her beloved husband, on whose approbation she had 
not always counted, was a true friend. Ilse found also 
that other gentlemen pressed to her bedside. 

“If the wife of my colleague will give me audience, 
I beg to apply for admittance,” said a cheerful voice, 
outside. 

“Come in, Professor Raschke,” cried Ilse, from her 
bed. 
‘‘ There she is,” exclaimed he, louder than is usual © 
in a sick-room, “returned to the glad light after a 
dangerous crisis.”’ 

“What are the souls of animals doing, dear Pro- 
fessor?” asked Ilse. 

“ They are eating the leaves in the adjacent woods,” 
answered Raschke; “there have been numerous lady- 
birds this year; see, there is one flying about the med- | 
icine bottle; I fear it has used me as a stage-coach 
to come in to visit you. The trees stand like brooms, 
and the poultry are so fat that all prejudices concern- 
ing the enjoyment of these fellow-creatures are quite 
set aside. I count the days until the happy moment 
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arrives when my friend will follow me to give evidence 
of my improvement.” 

It was a slow recovery, but accompanied by abund- 
ant feelings of comfort; for fate grants to convales- 
cents, as a compensation for danger and suffering, to 
see all around them, free from the dust of the work-a- 
day world, in pure outlines and fresh brilliancy. Ilse 
now felt this mild poetry of the sick-bed, when she 
held out her hand to the honest Gabriel, which he 
kissed, holding his handkerchief to his eyes, whilst the 
Professor extolled his devoted service. She felt this 
pleasure also when going down into the garden, sup- 
ported by Laura’s arm. Mr. Hummel advanced to 
her respectfully, in his best coat, with his hair brushed 
down and his defiant eyes softened almost into a mild 
expression, and behind him followed slowly his dog 
Spitehahn, his head also bent in unwilling respect. 
When Mr. Hummel had offered his homage, he said, 
sympathisingly: “If you should ever wish for a little 
quiet exercise, I beg of you to make use of my boatat 
your pleasure.” This was the greatest favor that 
Mr. Hummel could show, for he did not credit the in- 
habitants of the neighborhood in which he lived with 
any of the qualifications which are necessary to make 
aquatic excursions. He was undoubtedly right when 
he called a voyage in his boat a quiet amusement; 
for this season the boat had mostly rested upon bottom 
on account of the shallowness of the water and the 
greatest amusement that it could offer was to stretch 
out the hands to both banks, and tear up a tuft of grass 
with each. 

When Ilse could sit in her room again, it often 
happened that the door opened gently, her husband 
entered, kissed her, and then returned with a light 
heart to his books. When she saw his tender anxiety, 
and his happiness in her recovery, and in again having 
her near him, she no longer doubted his love, and felt 
that she ought no longer to be anxious about what he 
thought of the life and passing away of individuals 
and of nations. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A COURT MATTER. 


.Among the inquiries after the Professor’s wife 
during her illness, there was one made by a stranger. 
Gabriel excited a little astonishment in the household 
when he mentioned: ‘Once, as I was running to the 
apothecary, a man of refined appearance was standing 
in the street talking with Dorchen. Dorchen -called 
to me, and the man made inquiries concerning every- 
thing, and your illness seemed very inopportune to him.” 


“Did you ask his name ?” | 

“ He would not give it. He was from your part of 
the country, and had only made inquiries through the 
town.” 


“ Perhaps it was some one from Rossau,” said Ilse, 
annoyed. “I hope he has not made father anxious by 
his talk.” 

Gabriel shook his head. “ He meant something 
by it; he tried to find out everything about the house, 
and asked impudent questions that I would not an- 
swer. As he had a crafty look, I followed him to the 
nearest inn, and the waiter told me that he was the 
chamberlain of a Prince.” Gabriel mentioned the 
name. | 

“That is our Prince!” cried Ilse; “what can make 
him take such interest in me?” . 

“The man wished to take some news home,” re- 
plied her husband. “ He was among the retinue on 
the hunting expedition last year, and it was kindly 
meant,” 

This answer quieted Gabriel, and Ilse, much 
pleased, said: “It is so nice when one’s Prince takes 
such interest in his children who are in trouble far 
from home.”’ 

But there was some foundation withal for Gabriel’s 
shaking his head; the inquiries did signify something. 


Behind the buildings of a country farm-house, a 
young lady could be seen, tying up the wild flowers 
of the meadow in a large bouquet; a ball of blue 
yarn rolled in her lap whenever she added a fresh 
handful of flowers. A youth was running about in the 
deep grass before her, busily engaged in collecting 
flowers, placing them in order and arranging them 
according to color for the nosegay-maker. It was ev- 
ident that the-youth and young lady were brother and 
sister from the marked family likeness of both coun- 
tenances, and the rich walking-dress left no doubt 
that they had not blossomed amidst the clover and 
camomile of the soil, even though the horses’ heads 
and the galoon-trimmed hats of their attendants had 
not been visible through a gap between the barns. 

“You will never finish your bouquet, Siddy,”’ said 
the young man, incredulously, to the lady, as she 
awkwardly tried to knot the broken thread. 

“If the thread were only stronger!”’ cried the 
busy maiden; “do knot it for me!” But it turned 


out that the young gentleman was not more expert 


himself. 

“ Look, Benno, how beautiful the bouquet will be, 
—that was my idea.” 

“ It is all much too loose,” retorted the young man. 

“It is good enough for the first time,” replied 
Siddy; “there, see my hands, how sweet they smell.” 
She showed the blue points of her little fingers, hold- 
ing them up to his face; and as he good-humoredly 
sniffed at them, she playfully rapped him on the nose. 
“TI have enough of the red flowers,” she continued, 
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again occupied with the nosegay; “now I must have 
one more circle of white.” 

“ What kind of white?” 

“If I did but know their names,” replied Siddy, 
thoughtfully; “I mean Marguerites. What do you 
call these white flowers?” she asked, looking back to 
a countrywoman who stood in a respectful attitude 
some steps behind the busy pair, looking on at their 
proceedings with a pleased smile. 

_“ We call them daisies,” said the woman. 

“Ah, that’s it?” cried Siddy; “cut long stalks, 
Benno.” 

“ They haven’t got long stalks,” said Benno, plain- 
tively, carrying her what he could pick near at hand. 
«I will tell you what astonishes me,” he began, sitting 
down by his sister on the grass. “This meadow is 
full of flowers; when it is mowed the grass becomes 
hay, and one doesn’t see a thing of all the flowers in 
the hay.” 

“ Really?” replied Siddy, tieing another thread. 
“ They are probably dried up.” 

Benno shook his head. “ Only look at a bundle of 
hay; you will see few of them in it.. | think the peo- 
ple gather them beforehand, and sell them in the 
city.” 

Siddy laughed, and pointing over the green fields, 
said, ‘‘ Look around you; they are countless, and peo- 
ple only buy the more lasting garden flowers; yet 
these are far prettier. How lovely is the star in the 
flower of our Lady Marguerite.’ She held the nose- 
gay up to her brother, and looked lovingly at her work 
of art. 

“ You have completed it after all,” said the young 
man, admiringly; “you were always a clever girl, 
Siddy, and I am so sorry that you are going away 
from us,” he added, feelingly. 

His sister gazed earnestly at him. Are you, re- 
ally? And will you always think kindly of me, my 
brother? You are the only one here from whom I find 
it hard to part, Benno. We are like two orphan chil- 
dren sitting in the snow of a cold winter’s night.” 

She who thus spoke was Princess Sidonie, and the 
sun was shining warm on the blooming meadow be- 
fore her. 

“ How do you like my bridegroom?” she asked, 
after a pause, busily winding the blue thread around 
the finished nosegay. 

“ He is a handsome man, and was very kind to 
me,” said Benno, thoughtfully. ‘ But is he clever?” 

Siddy nodded. I think he is. He writes nice let- 
ters. If you like, you shall read one.” 

“TI shall be glad to do so,” said Benno. 

“Do you know,” continued Siddy, mysteriously, 
that I write to him every day! For I think a woman 
ought to confide everything to her husband, great and 
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small, and I wish to accustom him and myself to that. 
To make sure, I write to him under a false address, 
and my maid takes the letters to the post, for I fear 
my stupid words might otherwise be read before they 
go.” She said this with apparent indifference, ex- 
arhining her bouquet all the while. “He will hear 
every little detail of this visit to Lady Marguerite, and 
that it has given you pleasure. Now the bouquet is 
ready,” she exclaimed, gaily. “I will fasten a hand- 
kerchief round it; we will take it in the carriage, and 
I will set it on my writing-table.” 

Benno laughed: “It looks like a club. You can 
lend it this evening to the savages in the ballet.” 

“Tt is better than the flat things which one can’t 
even put in water,” replied the sister, jumping up; 
“ come along, we will carry it to the pump.” 

They hastened to the farmyard, followed by the 
peasant woman. Benno took a bucket and carried it 
to the pump. 

“Let me pump,” cried Siddy. She seized the 
handle and tried to move it, but did not succeed; only 
a few drops ran into the pitcher. 

Benno objected. “You are too clumsy,” he said, 
“let me try it.” He now teok hold of the wooden 
handle, and Siddy held the bucket. He pumped vig- 
orously, and the water spurted out over the bucket, 
upon the hands and dress of the Princess. She made 
a slight exclamation, let the bucket drop, and then 
both burst out laughing. , 

“You have made a nice mess of me, you naughty 
wretch,” cried Siddy. “Oh, it makes no difference, 
mother,’”’ she added, to console the woman, who ran 
up terrified, clasping her hands. “Now, Benno, an 
idea has occurred to me: I will put on a gown of our 
dame Marguerite, and you a smock-frock of her hus- 
band, and when our cousin comes he will not know us, 
and we will surprise him.” 

“Tf all only turns out well,” rejoined Benno, doubt- 
fully. 

“No one sees us,” urged Siddy. ‘Good mother,” 
she said, coaxingly, to the country-woman, “ come into 
your room, and help us to dress.” 

The young Prince and Princess took the woman 
by the hand and led her into the house. Benno laid 
his coat down in the hall, and looked doubtfully at the 
smock-frock, which was brought to him by a stout 
maid, who assisted him in putting it on. The elegant 
peasant lad seated himself patiently on a bench, while 
waiting for his companion, and employed his leisure 
in turning a grinding-stone and inquisitively holding 
the tips of his fingers close to it. Whilst he was mak- 
ing this experiment, he received a slight blow on his 
back, and with astonishment beheld, standing behind 


him, a little peasant maid, in blue petticoat and black 


jacket, and the usual cap of the country on her head. 
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“How do you like my appearance?” asked Siddy, 
crossing her arms. 

“ Charmimg,” exclaimed Benno. 
that I had such a pretty sister.”’ 

Siddy made a rustic curtsy. ‘“Where have you 
kept your eyes, you foolish boy? Now we must help 
in the household. What work can you give your new 
servants, Mother Marguerite?” 

The woman simpered. “There is the fodder for 
_ the cows to be steeped in hot water,” she said. 

‘“‘No more water, we have had enough of that. 
Come, Benno, we will set the table in the garden under 
the fruit-trees, and then carry out the curds and 
cream.” 

They went into the room, and brought out a small 
bench placing it on the grass-plot, under an apple-tree; 
then they hurried back for the plates and spoons. The 
woman and the maid carried out the table with a large 
bowl of milk, and some rye bread. Siddy tripped 
about nimbly, laid the tablecloth, and carefully smooth- 
ing it out, placed the colored earthenware upon it. 

« Look!” whispered Benno, pointing with a troubled 
air to the worn pewter spoons. 

“We can wash them, and dry them with green 
leaves,” advised his sister. 

They ran with the spoons to the pump, and rubbed 
them hard with leaves, but they could not polish them. 

“That’s just their way,” said Benno, consolingly; 
“it is part of a country picnic.” 

The table was laid, and Siddy brought forward 
some stools and wiped them with her cambric hand- 
kerchief. 

“You are the Hereditary Prince,” said Siddy, “so 
you must sit on the bench, and we others on each side 
of you. The rye bread must be crumbled, but every 
one can do that for themselves. There is no sugar, 
but that doesn’t matter.” 

They sat waiting before the milk bowl, beating time 
with the spoons. A little green apple fell plump into 
the milk, and spattered it about. Both burst out 
laughing, jumped up, and collected the unripe apples 
and plums from the grass, peering across the hedge at 
a path which led through the woods to the town. 

«There he comes,” cried Benno; “hide yourself!” 

A horseman rode up ata gallop. It was a young 
officer. He threw himself off his snorting horse, 
fastened it to a post, and leaped over the hedge. But 
he stopped amazed, for he was greetod with a cross- 
fire of unripe apples and plums from each side of the 
hedge. He quickly collected some of the green shot, 
and defended himself as well as he could against the 
assault. The little peasants sprang forth, and Benno 
cried out, “ You have kept us waiting a long time.” 

Siddy made him a curtsy, saying, “Prince, the 
butter-milk is served.” 


‘“‘T had no idea 
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Prince Victor looked with evident admiration at 
the young peasant. “Ah!” he said, good-humoredly, 
‘now one sees how small the feet are before which one 
does homage. All right, children. But first of all I 
must have satisfaction for the attack.” 

So saying, he knotted his pocket-handkerchief; the 
brother and sister laughed, and said, beseechingly, 
“Be good, cousin, we will not do it again.” “Oh, 
dear Ogre, pardon and compassion!” implored Siddy, 
raising the corner of her apron to her eyes. 

“ Nothing of the kind,” cried Victor; “I shall no 
doubt be arrested again on your account, and shall 
therefore punish you beforehand.” He chased them 
round the table. | 

“ This is disagreeable, cousin,” cried Siddy; “ let 
us leave off this nonsense, and come to the table. I 
will help you. There is the cream. Everything must 
be fairly distributed when Victor is present.”’ 

Victor examined the table. “It is all very ‘nice, 
but there is no sugar.”’ 

“ There was none to be had,” cried the brother and 
sister, in chorus. 

Victor put his hand into his pocket, and placed a 
silver box on the table. ‘“ What would become of you 
without me? Here is the sugar.” He again dipped 
into his pocket, and brought out a leathern flask with 
a small drinking-glass. ‘ Here is another important 
thing, the cognac.” | 

“What for?” asked Siddy. 

“To drink, most gracious cousin. If you will put 
this cold mess into: your interior without cognac, | 
shall not venture to oppose you; but I advise you, 
Benno, as a man, to take care of your health.” 

Both held their spoons with an air of embarrass- 
ment. 

“Is that necessary?” asked Benno, distrustfully. 

“It is a pacifier, as our doctor says,” declared Vic- 
tor; “it calms and quells the rebel substances into 
quiet submission. If you refuse the cognac, it is just 
like on the way to hell. The path is easy at the be- 
ginning, but what follows is chaos. Atall events, you 
would be spared the ballet to-day. Is that clear to 
you?” 

“It is very clear,’’ cried Siddy, “that you are as 
usual making sport of us. Give him a rap on his fin- 
gers, Benno.” 


. Benno tapped his hand with the spoon. Victor 


sprang up and parried it, in fencing posture, with his 


spoon; and the brother and sister chased their cousin 
merrily about among the trees. 

They were disturbed by a hasty tread, and a lackey 
made his appearance for a moment at the garden- 
gate. ‘“ His most Serene Highness is riding this way,” 
he called out. 


(To be continued.) 
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